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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 
BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ, 
No. 135. 

TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


Sir, 


A question was warmly agitated, at the begin- 
ning of the Jast century, whether the Moderns had 
rivalled the Ancients in their progress in science, 
literature, and the arts. Such improvements have 
been made in polite learning since that period, that 
at the present day the advocates ef the Moderns 
would stand upon much higher ground. Swiit, 
who was engaged in the controversy, has been call- 
ed the first writer of polite English prose: yet 
many writers have appeared in England since his 
time, who have surpassed him in elegance of com- 
position. 

Aithough at the present day the claims of the 
contending periods are much more nearly balanced 
than they were, when the controversy took place, it 
isnot my intention to revive the dispute. ‘The sub- 
ject is of vast extent: and depending 








- in a conside- 
rable degree upon taste, not easily capable of being 
determined by any fixed principles. But perhaps 
we should not err much in saying that the moderns 
have advanced farther in scientific researche 
though they are still in the rear in the departments 
of polite letters. 

In point of style, the English language has been 
much imp" oved; and in the opinion of some, has 
now reached its greatest pitch of refinement. It 
seems indeed very probable that the language of 
the present day will undergo little or no alteration 
rol posterity: since there is little hkelibood that 
the present standards of fine writing, will be sup- 
planted by more perfect works: 
the highest reputation have appeared, whose works 
being adapted to every capacity, will spread their 
style through all classes of society, and render it 
uniiorm and permanent. 

This improvement in the Eng lish style, has ta- 

ken place by bringing down the Janguaye of writ- 
ing to the idiom of conversation. An unnatural 
aid Dernicious separation between the language of 
books and that of the world, had been created by 
the study of the Ancient Classics. hese being 
consiantiy in the hands of men of learning, and the 
only models of lite! ature, they emulated their idiom 
a well as thou spirit. Hience the writings of men 
of the largest and most original minds, are harsh 
and pe rplexed 1 m their cunatitalion as may be 
Seen at once in the writings of the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when the words of the English language 
Were nearly the same as at present. Bacon, Ra- 
leigh, and ‘Bea Jonson, are sufficient instances of 
this. And it is not a little curious, as is remarked 
by Mr. Hume, that at the time when the writings 
of learned men were perplexed by a Latin idiom, 
the productions of those who were unlearned, and 
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who of course, thought and spoke only in the Jan- 
guage of conversation, differ but little from the 
most approved writings of the present day. This 
remark applies, in some measure, to the writings 
of Shakspeare; who having but little, if any ac- 
quaintance with Ancient authors, and being there- 
fore less infected with their manner, is much more 
easily understood than his cotemporary Jonson: 
the obscurities which pervade the plays of Shak- 
speare, arise principally from the careless manner 
in which they were published. 

Swift and Addison who were the first to throw 
off the trammels of the ancient tongues, and to 
consult the genius of their own language, have 
been considered as the reformers of English prose. 
Their object was to diffuse their opinions through 
all classes of society; they therefore adopted as 
much as possible that manner which usage had 
already established in conversatien as best calcu- 
lated to effect their object, at the same time taking 
care not te sacrifice too much to ease and perspi- 
cuity, but to add to it firmness and strength. ‘They 
accomplished in a great measure their object; their 
style being considered as among the best even at 
the present day. If they have any fault, it is that 
they yielded too much. Addison being considered 
as wanung in energy. And Swift, though re- 
markably pure in his choice of words, being often 
loose and negligent in the construction of bis sen- 
tencese 


Nothing contributes so much to polish the style 
as the cultivation of or atory. The Orator address- 
ing himself to the bedy of the people, suits his 
language as much as possible to every capacity. 
‘To adopt unusual words or a foreign idiom would 
defeat nis aim, by rendering his meaning obscure; 
at the sume time that he fatigues the attention of 
his hearers, Ly falling altogether into the loose 
lanvuage of commen talk. Hence the Greeks 
recourse to\po language but their own, 
and whose form of government and manners im- 
pelied them to the pursuit of eloquence, have 
never Leen equalled in simplicity and purity ef 
style; while the improvement of the English has 
been impeded by the circumstance of their great 
men, who turned their attention to language and 
composition, Wriiing one style and talking an other. 
The true excellence of style, that simplicity which 
we al] admire thou) so tew are able to practise, 
seems to lie en the border betwe«n Senvereaion, 
language, and the more elaborate style of compo- 
sition; ‘and is attathed by a due mixture of the 
good qualities of both. 

I cannot therefore but be of opi nion, with a pene- 
trating literary Inquirer o! this city, Dr. Rush, that 
Dr. Johnson has enfecbled our language, by the 
words which he has introduced into his most ela- 
berate writings. I cannot read with pleasure a 
a work full of words I never hear in conversation, 
and very rarely in other books. | cannot meditate 
with delight on an idea which my daily habits of 
language, and my constant course of expression 
compel me to clothe in anew dress. For we al! 
perceive that we think in words; and if I reflect 
upon what Dr. Johnson tells me, I must recast it 
wholly in my own mind. Nor can I feel pleased 
with one who has in some measure arrested the 
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progress of true simplicity, by retreating two cen- 
turics back for the selection of his words and con- 
struction of his sentences. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than to suppose 
that the cnergy of a word depends upon its great 
size, or the difficulty of its sound. On the contra- 
ry, the more the mind is called off from the idea 
to the words, the more is the effect of the idea 
lessened. And I think it will always be found 
that the writer whose readers comprehend him 
with the most ease, will best accomplish his end 
whether it be elegance or strength. 

Perhaps more specimens of true elegance of 
composition might be selected from Mr. Hume’s 
history of England, than from any other writer in 
the English language. It would not be difficult to 
point out many passages, possessing all the grace 
and ease of Addison, with the requisite energy and 
conciseness. His style though of. necessity from 
the subject of compositien, not entirely calculated 
for the orator, presents upon the whole, perhaps, 
the best model of eloquence among the English 
writers. And what it is most to be admired for, is 
that it is not only what every one wishes to write, 
but exactly such as we should be ambitious to con- 
verse in: perspicuous, unaffected, and clothed in 
words, familiar to every man at all conversant in 
letters. 











FOR THE PORY FOLIO. 
EPISTOLARY. 


[In the first volume of the Port Folio, we have preserv- 
ed a number of letters, addressed by various charac- 
ters of celebrity to Dr. SMo.Ler. These letters came 
into the possession of the Rey. Thomas Hall, who 
was chaplain of the factory of Leghorn, at the time 
Dr. Smouwer breathed his last in the vicinity of that 
city. These original papers are deposited in the ar- 
chives of the Philadelphia Library, and by the per- 
inission of the Librarian have been transcribed by the 
Editor. ‘ney will, doubtless, attract, and probably, 
reward the curiosity of the public. The first, which 
we now publish, is nothing but a mere billet from one 
of the authors of the Connoisseur, respecting some 
dramatic work, in which Smollet was supposed to be 
engaged. But the second is a very curious, minute, 
and elegant letter from the noted Samuel Derrick, 


who was the successor of Beau Nash, as Master of 


the Ceremonies at Bath, and hence commonly called 
Aing. This sprightly, careless, eccentric Irishman, 
though too often cavalierly treated by his contempo- 
raries, was worthy a better fate than he experienced. 
If his head was not always sound, his heart was gene- 
rally warm. His literary talents were by no means 
contemptible, and Dr. Johnson, from whose authority 
it is seldom prudent to appeal, has given a kind tes:i- 
monial to Derrick’s merit. He wrore a volume of 
letters from Ireland, not withow: proof ef his abili- 
ties in epistolary composition; and the subsequent let- 
ter will not dishonour his memory. It is cheerful 
without levity, and minute without tediousness. It 
abounds with anecdote, and is perfectly characteristic 
of a Literary Lounger. ] 


Dear Sir, 


I have some idea that Mr. Hamilton, about twa 
years ago, told me he should soon r-ceivea piece 
from you, which he meant at your desire to put 
into my hands. but since that time, I have neither 
seen, nor heard of the pieces 










I hope you enjoy your health abroad, and shall, 
be glad of every opportunity to convince you that 
I am most heartily and sincerely, 

Dear Sir, Your most 
Obedt: Hble: Servt. 
(;. COLMAN. 





London, 
28th Sept, 1770. 


London, Smyrna Cofiee-house, Jan. 31, 1764, 


T hope, my dear sir, there can be no danger in 
yeur being addressed by a dethroned prince; no 
public act having been yet past, to condemn the 
correspondence. I am no longer the sovereign of 
Bath. Caulfield, who ruled there before, has again 
seized upon the reins of government and holds 
them, though undey great disadvantages, none of 
his subjects being affected to him, but all ripe for 
a revolt in my favour, should any one bold person 
offer himself to lead. I had reason given me to 
hepe that a gallant Amazonian, known by the name 
of the Countess of Harrington, would have once 
appeared as generalissimo. But she altered her 
mind of going to Bath, lest she should have lost any 
part of her power in the Augustan Empire of Plea- 
sure, where she reigns unrivalled. But there are 
hopes of my being restored, through the means of 
some brave republicans, who are planning for me 
a proper method of proceeding, in an affair of such 
infinite consequence. However, my conduct dur- 
ing my reign was uncensurable; and I have con- 
vinced my friends, that were I in possession of em- 
ployment, I can apply to business, and bid a total 
adieu to pleasure. 

I have been ‘but a short while in London, and 
shall not stay above three weeks, so that you can- 
not expect a regular history of either Plitris, Plea- 
sure, or the Press. You have no doubt heard of 
the duel between Sam. Martin of the Treasury, and 
Mr. Wilkes. It was occasioned by some words 
that passed between them in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Martin expressed great bitterness 
against the author of 43d No. of the North Briton, 
in which he is most damnuably abused. He said 
the author was a coward and a scoundrel. Mr. 
Wilkes wrote to Martin next morning a letter, ac- 
knowledging himself to be the writer, but disclaim- 
ing the scoundrel and coward, and invitiag him to 
a trial of skill in Hyde Park. There are many 
stories of the heroic behaviour of these two celebra- 
ted champions, I leave you to conceive them, and 

_come to the end of the affair, which was a danre- 
rous wound in Mr. Wilkes’s belly. When the 
wound was probed he behaved very well * * * 

Bocke Isby was his physician, and Greaves, I 
think, his surgeon. These two gentlemen were 
examined upon oath before the House of Com- 
mons. They attested his incapacity to attend in 
less than three weeks. ‘The House ordered Caesar 
Hawkins and Dr. Heberdeen to visit him. Wilkes 
thanked the House for their care in sending him a 
physician, but refused the visits, and called in Dun- 
combe and Middleton, who examined his wound, 
and made a report tothe House, confirming Brock- 
elsby’s and Greaves’s testimony. Five days after, 

under pretence of taking the air, he shipped of 
for Dover, and was in France before he was miss- 
edfrom home. There he continues, say his friends, 
very Hl. It is apparent to me, that he never took 
a wiser step. ‘The minority could never have sup- 
ported him; none of his party undertook his de- 
fence in the House, and while he lay ill in Great- 
George street, he saw every motion go against 
him with a high hand. Mr. Fitz-Herbert, the 
member jor Derby, as good a man as ever lived 
was the only person, who spoke for him, and he 
was daily called upon by the Speaker, to give an 
account to the House of Mr. Wilkes’s health. Mr. 
Fitz-H: at last begged to know, why he alone was 
calied upon, when Mie Wilkes was the subject, 
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there being gentlemen in that House besides, that 

were his friends and companions. None, said the 

Speaker, so intimate as youe Mr. Fitz-H: an- 

swered to this, that he had known Wilkes many 

years, that he was a man of talents, very capable 

of honour and friendship, that he knew him, like 

the rest of mankind, to have many vices, but his 

virtues Were more numerous and strong, that there- 

fore the Man he should always esteem, but have 

nothing to do with the Politician, Mr. Vitz-Her- 

bert was next day deprived of his office of Gentle- 

man Usher to the King. Mr. Wilkes was soon 

after expelled from the House of Commons. On 

Wednesday the 19th about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, this point began to be debated, and a little 

before four the next morning his expulsion was 

put to the vote, and carried by a great majority. 
The proceedings against him were so strangely 

conducted, that the question would have passed in 
the negative, if his friends had ventured to speak. 
But some were afraid, and others said they saw no 
reason they could have to second a man who ran 
away from his own cause. It plainly appeared by 
indubitable witnesses, during this debate, that 
Churchill was the real author of the North Briton, 
No. 45. Churchill is fled. No body knows where. 
But two of his poems have appeared since, entitled 
The Conference and the Duelist. They have sold 
rapidly. As usual, they are full of scurrility and 
bitter abuse; but are not void of wit, but without 
propriety; of fancy, without rein, and of imagery 
without correctness. Lloyd and Hayes are in the 
fleet; the latter doing nothing but swearing and 
drinking. ‘he former writing a History of Eng- 
land in weekly numbers, which is to be the best in 
the world, only Mr. Thomas Mortimer is publish- 
ing a better, dedicated to the Queen: to teach her 
the history of this nation with truth, exactness, and 
impartiality, and to detect all the faults of Dr. 
Smollet’s work is this great man’s intention. Dr. 
Hawksworth has just now published Pwo Quartos, 
entitled England Illustrated, describing every coun- 
ty, &c. which is, from beginning to end, the most 
erroneous, and the most contemptible work, ever 
obtruded on the public. You may remember that 
Dr. John Campbell has been many years employed 
upon a work of a similar nature, for which he has 
received large subscriptions; when this is to ap- 
pear no one pretends to know. Johnson has just 
finished his Shakspeare. Mallet’s post will very 
probably prevent us from ever having his Life ef 
Marlboro; I dined with him at Governor Glen’s 
on Sunday last, and a bumper of Burgundy to your 
health was drank very cordially by the whole com- 
pany. Gray is gone private secretary with Lerd 
Northumberland to Ireland, where Sheridan acts 
with Barry; while a comedy called Zhe Dupe, writ- 
ten by his wife, has been brought on at Drurylane, 
and totally damned the first night. She ventured, 
however, to take it as a benefit, and the ready 
money received that night, amounted to eight 
pounds and some odd shillings; remember I write 
eight, not eighty. Murphy hasalso brought upon 
Covent Garden iwo little pieces, and they were 
universally doomed to oblivion. Foote was engaged 
to Drury-lane, but falling out with the people, has 
retired in a rage to his Tusculum, near Tyburn, 
where he picks his eye-brows, abuses the ma- 
nagers and all the ministry, and prepares new 
crudities for the approaching Summer. 


We haveehad the rarity of two dry days, of 
which this being Jan. 31, is the second; yet it rain- 
ed dreadful.y in the night; and the wind blew with 
terrible impetuosity. The tempest and floods of 
this Winter, have been amazingly alarming. All 
the way from Bath to London the meadow-lands 
are entirely under water, rolling like the sea. At 
Maidenhead, I came almost two miles in a boat, 
and carriages and horses swam; I suppose upon 
the whole that I travelled in this journey at least 
25 miles out of 108 through nothing but water, 








and that often up to the horses’ belly. 
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The day after I came to town I saw the hered; 
tary prince pass to the Parliament House, preced ‘ 
by the King, accompanied by Lord Evan 
He gave the royal assent to the biil for the Prince 
naturalization. His Majesty passed. to the ~ sada 
almost unnoticed, while the Prince’s coach “ey 
scarcely proceed for the crowds huzzaing ies 
him. In my life I never heard such shouts os 
acclamations. He set off the same day for Har 
wich with the Princess Augusta, and there they 
have continued ever since wind-bound. His Hist, 
ness is extremely disgusted with bis reception by 
the Court. He intended to have remained thy 
months in the kingdom, but it was inconsisten; 
with the rules of economy laid down by the Cour 
to permit it. The maintaining his household Was 
an expense the State could not bear. He offereq 
to stay at his own expense, but this the regal dic. 
nity could not allow. Many of the nobility 
gentry had prepared entertainments and masqye. 
rades tor him, but he was obiiged to depart. ‘Tj. 
Duke of Cumberland gave the Lady Augusta awa 
in marriage, but was exeepted at the supper, oat 
so very saving were the providors, that they had 
not provided half supper enough for the domestics: 
so that many of them went to the neighbouring 
taverns. I should have told you that when the 
Prince landed at Harwich they sent him one deaen 
‘of wine only from the King’s cellar, consisting of 
four divisions, viz. three bottles of Claret, three of 
old Hock, three of Burgundy, and three of Mg. 
deira; and before he set off from the Hague, it was 
sienified to him that five or six domestics would be 
enough to bring with him to Eneland, as care was 
taken to provide him with proper attendants. He 
auswered with a smile of contempt, he understood 
the reason of this hint; but he knew his own dig- 
nity, if others did not, and should not travel with 
less than forty servants—He seems about five feet 
nine inches in height, thin, very upright and grace: 
ful in his deportment, elegant in address, and dances 
extremely well. His make is strong, and his bones 
big; his face oval, with the under lip a little pro- 
jecting; his eye grey and lively, and resembles 
somewhat the late King—To descend from grest 
thinks to small, let me tell you that Major Mae. 
donald and Thomas, quarreled at the club about a 
shilling. Thomas pulled him by the nose, and it 
was not soaped. The Major sentachallenge. The 
shy Surgeon answered by a copy of a writ. The 
affair was compromised. The Major was voted a 
incendiary, and expelled the club forever. 

Believe me, my dear sir, with most faithful re- 
spect and gratitude, 

Your most obliged and obedt: servant, 
S- Derrick. 
b— — -_ _] 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
{Centinued.] 


70 THE REV. JOHN NEWTON. 


9, 1785. 
My Dear Friend, ie 

The translation of your letter into Durch, wa’ 
news that pleased me much. 1 intended plain prose 
but a rhyme intruded itself, and I became poetics! 
when I least expected it. When you wrote tisose 
letters you did not dream that you were desizned 
for an apostle tothe Dutch. Yet so it proves, and 
such among many others are the advantages w 
derive from the art of printing. An art, in whic 
indisputably, man was instructed by the same gre 
teacher, who taught him to embroider for the set 
vice of the sanctuary, and which amounts almost 0 
as great a blessing as the gift of tongues. 

The summer is passing away, and hitherto hi 
hardly been either seen or felt. Perpetual cloud 
intercept the influence of the sun, and for the mos 
part there is an autumnal*coldness in the weatheh 
though we are almost on the eve of the lonzé! 
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We are well, and always mindful of you, be 
mindful of us, and assured that we love you. 
Yours, my dear friend, W.C. 


70 THE REV, YOHN NEWTON. 


July 27, 1783. 
My Dear Friend, 

You cannot have more pleasure in receiving a 
etter from me than I should find in writing it, were 
‘not almost impossible in such a place to find a 
subject. 

[ live in a world abounding with incidents upon 
which many grave, and perhaps some profitable 
opservations might be made; but those incidents 
never reaching my unfortunate years, both the en- 
tertaining narrative, and the reflections it might 
suggest, are to me annihilated and lost. I look 
back to the past week, and say, what did it produce? 
| ask the saMe question of the week preceding, and 
duly receive the same answer from both—nothing. 
Asituation like this, in which I am as an unknown 
to the world, as I am ignorant of all that passes in 
it, in which I have nothing to do but to think, would 
exactly suit me, were my subjects of meditation as 
agreeable as my leisure is uninterrupted, my pas- 
sion for retirement is not at all abated, after so 
many years spent in the mest sequestered state, 
but rather increased. A circumstance, I should 
esteem wonderful to a degree not to be accounted 
for, considering the condition of my mind, did I not 
know that we think as we are made to think, and of 
course approve and prefer, as Providence, who ap- 
peints the bounds of our habitation, chuses for us. 
Thus am I both free and a prisoner at the same 
time. ‘Lhe worldis before me; [ am not shut up 
in the bastile, there are no moats about my castle, 
10 loc'.s upon my gates, of which I have not the 
key—but an invisible, uncontoulable ageicy, a 
local attachment, an inclination more forcible than 
lever felt even to the place of my birth, serves me 
for prisan walls, and for bounds which I cannot pass. 
In former years I have known sorrow, and before 
I ha.l ever tasted of spiritual trouble. The effect 
was an abhorrence of the scene in which I had suf- 
fered so much, and a weariness of those objects 
wich L had so lone looked at with an eye of des- 
poidency and dejection. But it is otherwise with 
me now. ‘The same cause subsisting, and ina 
much more powerful degree, fails to produce iis 
natural effect. he very stones in the garden- 
walls are my intimate acquaintances _I should miss 
almost the minutest object, and be disagreeably 
affected by its removal, acd am persuaded, that 
were it possible I could Jeave this incommodious 
noo < tor a twelve-month, i should return to it again 


with rapture, and be transported with the sight of 


objects, which to all the worid beside, would be at 
least indifferent; some of them, perhaps, such as 
the rayyed thatch, and the tottering wails of the 
neighbouring cottages, disgusting. But so it is, 
and it is so, because here is to be my abode, and 
because such is the appointment of Him that piaced 
me in it 





Iste terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet. 


It is the place of all the world I love the most, not 
for any happiness it affords me, but because here 
Ican be miserable with most convenience to my- 
self, and with the least disturbance to others. 

You wonder, and ({ dare say) unfeignedly, be- 


cause you do not think yourself entitled to such | 


praise, that [ prefer your style, as an historian, to 
that of the most renowned writers of history, the 
present day has seen. That you may not suspect 
me of having said more than my real opinion will 
warrant, I will tell yeu why. in your style I see 
no affectation. In every line of theirs | see nothing 
else. They disgust me always, Robertson with his 
pomp and his strut, and Gibbon with his finical and 
Trench manners. You are as correct as they. 


You express yourself with as mych precision. 
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Your words are ranged with as much propriety. 
But you do not set your periods toa tune. They 
discover a perpetual desire to exhibit themselves to 
advantage, whereas your subject engrosses you. 
They sing, and you say; which, as history, is a 
thiag to be said, and not sung, is in my judgment, 
very much to your advantage. <A writer, that de- 
spises their tricks, and is yet neither inelegant nor 
inharmonious, proves himself, by that single cir- 
cumstance, aman of superior judgment and ability 
to them both. You have my reasons. I honour 
a manly character, in which good sense, and a desire 
of doing good, are the predominant features—but 
affectation is an emetic. 
Ww. C. 


TQ THE REY. WILLIAM UNIIN, 


August 4, 1783. 
My Dear William, 


I feel myself sensibly obliged by the interest you. 
take in the success of my productions. Your feel- 
ings upon the subject, are such as I should have 
myself, had I an opportunity of caliing Johnson 
aside te make the inquiry you propose. But | am 
pretty well prepared for the worst, and so long as 
I have the opinion of a few capable judges in my 
faveur, and am thereby convineed, that I have nei- 
ther disgraced myself nor my subject, shall not feel 
myself disposed to any extreme anxiety about the 
sale. ‘Io aim with success at the spiritual good of 
mankind, and to become popular by writing on 
scripttral subjects, were an unreasonable ambition, 
even for a poet to entertain, in days like these. 
Verse may have many charms, but has none pow- 
erful enough to conquer the aversion of a dissipated 
age to such instruction. Ask the question there- 
fore boldly, and be not mortified, even though he 
should shake his head, and drop his chin; for it is 
no more than we have reason te expect. We will 
lay the fault upon the vice of the times; and we will 
acquit the poet. 

1 am glad you were pleased with my Latin ode, 
and indeed with my English dirge as much as I 
was myself. The tune laid me under a disadvan- 
tage, obliging me to write in Alexandrines; which, 
(I suppose) would suit no ear, but a French one: 
neither did I intend any thing move than that the 
subject and the wor':s should be sufficiently accom- 
modated to the music. The ballad is a species of 
poetry (I belicve) peculiar to this country, equally 
adapted to the droliest, and the most iragical sub- 
jects. Simplicity and ease are its proper character- 
istics. Our forefathers excelled in it; but we mo- 
derns, have lost the art. It is observed, that we 
have few good Engiish odes. But to make amends, 
we hive many excellent ballads, not inferior per- 
haps in true poetical inerit to some of the very best 
odes, that the Greek or Latin languages have to 
boast of. Itis a sort of compesition I was ever fond 
of, and, if graver matters had not called me another 
way, should have addicted myself to it more than 
to any other. I inherit a taste for it from my father, 
who suceeeded well in it himself, and who lived at 
a time when the best pieces in that way were pro- 
duced’ What can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, o1 
rather Swifgay Arbuthnot’s, Pope’s, and Gay’s, in 
the what do you call it—*’Twas when the seas 
vere roaring.” IT have been well informed, tha’ 
ihey all contributed, and that the most celebrated 
association of clever fellows, this country ever saw, 
did not think it beneath them to unite their strength 
antl abilities in the composition of a song. The 
Success however answered their wishes. ‘The bal- 
lads that Bourne has.translated, beautiful in them. 
selves, are still more beautiful in his version o! 
them, infinitely surpassing in my judgment, all that 
Ovid or Tibullus have leftbehindthem. They are 
quite as elegant, and far more touching and pathe- 
tic, than the tenderest strokes of either. 

So much for ballads, and ballad-writers.— A 
worthy subject,” (you will say) ‘ for a man whose 


head might be filled with better things ;”—and it is | 
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filled with better things, but to so ill a purpose, that 
I thrust into it all manner of topics, that may pieve 
more amusing; as for instance, 1 have two gold- 
finches, which in the summer occupy the green- 
house. A few days since, being employed in 
cleaning out their cages, I placed that which I had 
in hand upon the table, while the other hung 
against the. wall: the windows and the door stood 
wide open. I went to fill the fountain at the pump, 
and on my return was not a little surprised to find 
a goldfinch sitting on the top of the cage I had 
been cleaning, and s nging to, and kissing the gold- 
finch within. I approached him ; and he discovered 
no fear; still nearer, and he discovered none. I 
advanced my hand towards him, and he took no 
notice of it. I seized him, and supposed I had 
caught a new bird, but casting my eyes upon the 
other cage, perceived my mistake. Its inhabitant, 
during my absence, had contrived to find an open- 
ing, where the wire had been a little bent, and 
made no other use of the escape it afforded him, 
than to salute his friend, and converse with him 
more intimately than he had done before. I re- 
turned him to his proper mansion, but in vain. In 
less than a minnte, he had thrust his little person 
through the aperture again, and again perched upon 
his neighbour's cage, kissing him, as it the first; 
and singing, as if transported with the fortunate 
adventure. I could not but respect such friend- 
ship, as for the sake of its gratification, had twice 
declined an opportunity to be free, and, consenting 
to their union, resolved, that for the future, one 
cage should hold them both. I am glad of such 
incidents. For at a pinch, and when I need enter- 
tainment, the versification of them serves to divert 
me. 

I transcribe for you a piece of Madam Guion, not 
as the best, but as being shorter than many, and as 
good as most of them. 

Yours ever, 


Ww. C, 


MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[For a period of no inconsiderable duration, Germany 
was only the labouring forge of Literature, and the 
more sprightly philosophers of Europe boldly affirmed, 
that either from the crassitude of the air, or the 
phlegmatic dullness of the people, the natives of the 
North could produce nothing but works of labour. 
Men repaired to the fair at Leipsic to purchase, 
heavy tomes of Divinity, or still more leaden masses 
of commentaries upon some obsolete writer, but never 
dreamed of inquiring for the poets, and the novelists, 
and the Tourists of Germany. But, on a sudden, as it 
were by enchantment, we find the boor of Westphalia, 
metamorphosed into a fine gentleman and polite 
writer. We now hear of German Shatspeares, and, 
stranger still, of German Jieldings Nay, we have 
many a Sterne of true Teutonic sensibility, and one 
Kotzebue has, for several years ‘drawn iron tears 
down Belgic cheeks,” by describing scenes of senti- 
men al murder, blameless fornication, innocent adul- 
tery, harmless high-treasou, and religious atheism. 
It will be easily perceived, that the object of the au- 
thor of the fcllowing is to banter this new school of 
Geriian genius, the atrocity of whose designs can 
only be equalled by the egregious absurdity of their 
literature. } 


« The most remarxable Visit to Fngland and Wales of 
Augustus Von Kotzebue. Translated from the origi- 
nal German, by Patrick O’Brien. London, 1805.” 


TRANSLATOR’S FREFACE. 


Kotzebue styled his exile in Siberia, the most 
remarkable year in his life; but his Visit to England 
-s still more remarkable. 

We behold in this work, a great mind retiring 
from the plaudits of the world, and seeking after 
happiness in the obscurity of private life. We learn 
from it the infelicity ef worldly pursuits; and are 
tanght that the plenitude of I'ame can minister no 
balm to domestic woe. 

To be the instrument of interpreting such a work 
to my countrymen is a subject to me of no little 
self-congratulation ; and the business now left me, 
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is to state when, and how I have departed from my | 
original. 


ofamile. I have, therefore, been compelled to | 
condense his thoughts, and have had recourse to | 
the pruning knife, where his luxuriancy required | 
it. \ 

It is no easy task to translate a writer of | 
Kotzebue’s complexion. He deals largely in ex- | 
clamation, and exclamation is not suited to the 
genius of our language. 

But apology or explanation on my part is equally 
needless. I have felt with my author. I have been 
dejected, with his dejection, and I shali not want 
readers, where the passions are to be found. 

London, March 6, 1805. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE VISIT TO ENGLAND, &e. 


| I think these singers happy. 
Kotzebue is a dificult writer, he delights in am- | rather in cheerfulness than in mirth; it Is not vocife- 
plification; and hence his periods are often periods | rous, but delights to cherish in silence its sensa- 








When the best of wives was suddenly snatched 
from this earth, poignant auguish for her loss drove 
me a fugitive into the wide world. I fled to Paris, 
and remained half a year amid the bustle of that 
capital, living after my own manner, without being 
observed, and lying hid in the obscurity of nuulti- 
tudes. My other journc, was not voluntary, but 
imposed. Oppression consigned me to the rude 
and inhospitable ceserts of Siberia, and I certainly 
shall not be thought, by posterity, one of those 
writers, whose days, passed in the privacy of study, 
can have no interest to enchain attention. 


At length I was recalled from banishment. and I | 
| my stick, and travelled thither on foot. 


returned to Germany. But sorrow for the loss of 
a beloved object, is best alleviated by withdrawing 
from those scenes, that associate ideas of the priva- 
tion, and I could no longer stay at Gotha, where 
Frederica and I, strolled about arm in arm, formed 
conjectures on the future, reviewed the past, and 
enjoyed the present. At the waterfall, and on the 
hill, have we often stood, or sat, catching new trans- 
ports from the surrounding scenery. Oh, may the 
sweetest, the most refreshing dew fall upon ye 
every morning, ye shrubs and flowers, for you were 
witnesses of my happiness. Ever mayest theu 
flourish and look gay, thou yerdant turf, for thou 
hast beer pressed by the footsteps of my beloved 
wife ! 

Oh! fleeting time! scatter, if thou wilt, the rest 
of these pages to the winds of Heaven, only let 
those be sacred, which bear the magic name of my 
departed Frederica. 

Certain disturbers of human quiet, termed critics, 
have called in question the genuineness of my ex- 
clamations in the Youngest Ofispring of my Fancy. 
They have been malev lently censured as an artifi- 
eial description of false feelings. Peace to such 
censurers! They only tell me in other words, that 
devoid ef heart and soul, their days have been pass- 
ed in cheerles celibacy! 

My heart still torn with anguish, TI again thought 
of travelling; and though I had already found that 


to wander after happiness was not the way to pro- | 


cure her, yet Hope triumphed over I’xperience, and 
I embarked for the shores of England. Dunng my 
passage on the water, ] could only recur to the six 
years of bliss I passed with Frederica! Ah! why 
was she given me only to lose her again! Fall fast, 
my tearst—and ye, who have hearts capable of 
sympathy! ye. who have sometimes dropped a tear 
at the representation of my dramas, now weep at 
my real and personal affliction! 
Cowes, Afiril 27. 

After experiencing some impertinence from the 
custom-house officers, I landed at Cowes, and am 
now sitting ina room at the Fountain, where all is 
mirth and jollity. 

It has been observed by some French writer, that 
the English would sing very well, if they did not 
put so much of the ¢o/ de rol into their sengs. Mon- 
sicur wes right. To every song now singing, the 
winding up of the harmony is tof ge ro/, tol de rol, 
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Ill assorted is this mirth to my feelings! nor can 
Happiness consists 


tions. 
Evening. 

I have called at the circulating library. In a 
moment of wantonness, I enquired for the plays of 
Kotzsogzenhagen. A voluble damsel, who kept 
the shop, told me there was not one at home. No 
author now, sit, said she, is read but Kotzebue. 
There is aconstant demand for his works. Neither 
The Mad Cap, nor the Reconciliation, nor The 
Widow and the Riding Horse are ever at home. 
From Cowes, I was conveyed in a boat to a place 
called Pitt’s Deep. The hire of the boat was, if I 
remember right, three and six pence. 

From Pitt’s Deep, I walked forward vigorously 
to Lymington; enjoying the carol of the birds, the 
fragrance of the meads, and the serenity of a cloud- 
less sky. 

At Lymington I heard much German talked in 
the streets of a regiment of emigrants stationed 
here, the officers were my countrymen. At Mrs. 




















Jones's library, I was struck with the title of a play 
lying on the counters It was /’izarro. How great 
was my astonishment on opening it, to discover 
that it was my own, émproved by Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, esq. | 

Having a letter of introduction to a gentleman 
living at Milford, a village about four miles from 
Lymington, I took the wings of the morning and 
But my 
friend was on his death bed, and as a dying man 
could have neither inclination, nor power to discant 
on the merit of my dramatic writings, I repaired 
to the village ale-house, where I solaced myself with 
a pipe of tobacco and a tankard of beer. 

The sign of the ale-house was The Red Lion. 
It stood nearly opposite to a brick house, which is 
the only genteel structure in the village of Mul- 
ford. 

I was awaked, at an early hour, the next morning, 
by a very noisy neighbour, the blacksmith of the 
place. I had been dreaming of Frederica. She had 
presided in the visions ef the night. I beheld her 
nymph-like form, her graceful air; nor was her 
countenance without that smile of sweetness and 
gentle simplicity, which first told me I had a heart. 
Spirit of my departed angel! gild by thy presence, 
my nightly visions. Hover over my dreams! nor 
leave my pillow, ‘till the morning disenchants the 
fairy land around me. 

1 cannot pass over a circumstance which happen- 
ed at Milford. It may appear trifling, but it is 
chiefly to trifles we owe our inquietude. 

Entering a chandler’s shop to purchase a penny- 
worth of snuff, my literary curiosity incited me to 
take up fiom the counter some printed sheets, 
which, agonizing to relate, I found to be part of my 
Literary Career. My feelings, on this occasion, were 
wholly undiscribable. None but an author can con- 
ceive them! My colour went andcame. Atlength, 
watching an opportunity, I seized the fl-fated 
sheets, while the chandler turned his back, and con- 
veyed them imo my pocket. 

I did not continue Jong at Milford. But wander- 
ing insensibly along the sea side, I got into a road, 
which conducted me towards Lymington. It was 
night-fall, and it was not without emotion that I 
prosecuted my walk. A thousand fears took pos- 
session of my breast. My imagination was filled 
with the pistol of the highway-man, the bludgeon 
of the foot-pad, and the knife of the assassin. 

At length, I came near a house, to which I was 
denied approach by the barking of a dog, whose 
voice resounded jn my ears like a peal of thunder. 
I perceived a young woman at the doors Women 
are ever compassionate creatures: always ready to 
help the distressed. I called tothe girl. 1 entreated 
she would caim the fury of her blcod-seeking mas- 
tif!—Mastiff! exclaimed the girl, running to the 











deg and catching him in her arms, 
Pompey is not bigger than a mouse 














Aen ke 


Strange illusion of the brain! The animal, that 


my fears had magnified into a mastiff, was no othe 
than a tiny lap dog! 


Head. 


{ reached Lymington in time to sup at the Nag’s 
Abstracted men cannot keep in mind the 


petty events of life. Tillthe moment of my retyr, 
I did not recollect that 1 had not discharged my 
landlord’s bill at Milford. 


From Lymington, I proceeded to Salisbury, 4 


sombre, melancholy city, that never fails to depress 
the sptrits of the traveller. 








A number of petty streams flow through the 


streets; and from these streams arise an exhal. 
tion, Which produces coughs, and asthmas, and 
agues, and consumptions. 


I could find no library in Salisbury, but what js 


called a circulating library ; and, as the term is new 
to the Germans, I will endeavour to explain it, 


| guish within the walls ofa 


—_— 


a 


A circulating library is composed of romances, 
travels, memoirs, the secret history of the green 
room, trials for criminal conversation, and the 
Newgate calender. But its doors are ever shut 
againet science, history, and the arts. 

From Salisbury, I travelled to Bristol on the out. 
side of the coach. There is something fAtlososihic 
in this mode of travelling. It brings fresh air, it 
saves money, and it is not less expeditious than 
that of gcing inside! 

No man of letters can enter Bristol, without de. 
jection. It was here the genius of Chatterton was 
cramped, and the mind of Savage suffered to lan- 
jail. | 

For a debt of eight pounds was the author of the 
Wanderer thrown into Newgate, and there suffered 
to linger and to cie; while the Bristol aldermen fed 
on turtle soup, rolling their white eyes, and shaking 
the green fat of their dew-lapped visages. 

In his latter moments, the indignant mind of 
Savage produced a poem, whieh, however, the 
native may object to it, the foreigner will believe. 
I cite a passage for those Germans whe are con- 
versant with English. 

Upstarts and mushroons, proud relentless hearts! 

Thou blank of sciences! thou death of arts! 


Such foes as learning once was doom’d to see, 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals, were but types ef thee! 


It was the saying of the elder Cato, that no man 


} of good sense would cross a ferry, when the place 


of his destination might be reached by land. I con- 
cur in the justness of the apothegm of Cato; and 
instead of crossing at the new or old ferry, 1 took 


the circuitous, but agreeable road of Gloucester. 
{ To be continued. ] 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[A day of more than usual fatigue, suggested the indo- 
lent wish at my evening hour, for a book that might 
sooth the jaded spirits with boundless variety. 1 
therefore took up the new edition of ** The Pursuits 
of Literature,” and amid the multifarious notes ap- 
pended to the poetry, I found the solace of my care. 
The following extract is a noble testimony to the me- 
rit of an original Bard. The eulogies and the criti- 
cism are both appropriate. Burns was unquestion2- 
bly one of the most inspired of Fancy’s children. } 


A voice from Coila o’er the furrow’d field 
Bewails the * fountain shut, the volume seal'd! 





* See the animated Preface to the first edition, print: 
ed at Kilmarneck, ef the Poems by Robert Burns, the 
Ayshire ploughman, an original national poet. The 
words of Burws arethese. ‘‘ The following trifles are 
not the production of the poet, who with all the advan- 
tages of the learned art, and perhaps amid the elegan+ 
cies and idleness of upper life, se down for a rura 
theme with an eye to Theocritus and Virgil. To the 
author of this, these and other celebrated names, their 
countrymen, are, at least in their original language, 4 
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The throbs of genius struggling to be great; 
The cheerless chilling damp of lowly fate; 
The home bred conscious worth, untaught to bend 
At the Shrugg’d shoulder of a pitying friend; 

The pang, that rends the madd’ning heart unknown; 
And Poverty’s unutterable groan; 

The Vision bursting on the patriot soul, 

Superior, unsubdued, beyond controul, 

With all the prophets’ all the poets’ rage, 

High beaming o’er th’ unperishable page; 

The Muse indignant, mark’d, yet hail’d the day: 
And while her Burns pour’d forth his native lay, 
Bright with the reddening Ho/ly grac’d his head, 
And threw her mantle o’er the ploughman’s weed. 


The public have now been gratified with a com- 
ete collection of Burns’s works in verse and 
rose, Which is a most valuable addition to British 
Literature. It is difficult to speak in terms of com- 
mendation adequate to the tempered zeal, critical 
iydgment, and discerning benevolence, which in- 
juced the ingenious Dr. Curr1E to undextake the 
ofice of Editor, during the arduous and bonoura- 
ble discharge of his most important profession. 

The character of Rosert Burys, his life, his 
merits, and his most deplorable frailties, have been 
considered and appreciated in the most candid, in- 


teresting and impartial manner by his brother Gil- 


bert Burns, by Dr. Currie, Dr. Stewart, and Dr. 
Adair; but by none with more felicity and elegance, 
than by a lady of a refined and classieal taste, po- 
lite accomplishments, and cultivated genius, who 
knew him well, and proved herself his friend and 
patron. They have extenuated nothing, but have 
spoken of him as he was; and their narratives raise 
alternately our admiration and our regret. They 
paint his principles and his conduct at perpetual 
variance, with a certain turbulence cf disposition 
and passion, to which every contemplation was 
ruinous, and every indulgence fatal. 


fEstuat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mistoque insania luctu, 
Er FURIIS AG1TATUS AMOR, ET ConscIA VIRTUS! 


I think that greater liberality might have been 
prudently exerted to obtain an adequate employ- 
ment, and a safe as well as honourable support for 
a Man destined to bear up the full fame and digni- 
tyof the Port or Scorianp, who had described 
himself to his countrymen (and can they now read 
the words, without barren shame and passionate 


remorse?) as “ half mad, half fed and * half sarkit,” | 


than by the strange and unaccountable occupation, 
which they conferred upon him. ‘That all the no- 
ble and learned chemists of the North could not dis- 
cover, in the whole table of affinities, a more sym- 
pathetic ink for a poet, than that of an Eaciseman, 
may excite something between a smile and indig- 
hation in the less enlightened South. It might 
even now draw zroz fcars drown the poetical cheeks 
of the Maecenas of Scotland, the Right Honourable 
Henry Dundas. 

As to the originality of Burns’s genius, and of 
his commanding: faculties, there can be but one 
opinions To the harmony and force of bis English 
Verse, every ear assents with delight; and to his 
Scottish poetry his countrymen have borne that 
decisive testimony, which natives alone can confer. 
But the greatest effort of his genius is displayed in 
Tue Visrox, which raises itself in a preeminence 
paramount to all, as THE CyPRESS among the shrubs, 
I scarcely except that most pathetic and interesting 
poem, the Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

But the volume of his Letters and indeed ‘al- 
most all his prose writings, must be considered as 
a phenomenon in the literature of a rustic. It 
scems the style of a cultivated gentleman, who has 


(Pees 





one of his letters, calls himself * The Voice of Coila;” 
Le. of Kyle, a district of Ayrshire. 


* Half cloathed, or rather half shirted. See the 


Scoteh Glossary. The words are taken from the poem 
tilled, ** The Vision,” Part 1, 
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lived and conversed with ease in the higher circles 
of society, manly, correct, eloquent, and affecting. 
But | am told, that to estimate the character of 


Burns with justice, we should have seen him in 
his happier hours, znd marked the dignity of his 
natural deportment, the animation of his eye, and 
the power of his colloquial language. 

His sentiments she flash and outbreak of a fiery 
mind, often republican, but always patriotic, and 
with the old naéional attachment, yet unextinguish- 
ed in his breast, claim our admiration or excuse 
rather than our censure, in a man of such over- 


bearing powers and talents out of their place: 


His track, where’er the Poet rov’d 
Glory pursu’d and generous shame, 
The unconquerable mind and Freedom’s holy flame. 


—== 
LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In our miscellaneous reading we sometimes 
make very sudden transitions “ from grave to 


39 


gay; and after toiling through ponderous and 
musty folios, are much indebted to any one for re- 
calling our spirits by humour as broad as the 
“ Broad Grins” of Coleman.. As some of our 
readers may be of the same mdbd, we present them 
with the following specimens of what Mr. Grose 
calls St. Giles’s Greek. 


BRICK-DUST BEN. 


I’m Brick-dust Ben, as queer 2 blade 
As e’er knock’d off a glass, sir; 
I keep, to drive a roaring trade; 
My donkey and a lass, sir: 
With bags well fili’d, there’s Jack and I 
Who tramp through wet and dry, sir, 
While Moll at night goes out so sly 
At Charing Cross to ply, sir. 
To make my donkey nimble go, 
I baste him with my stick first, 
Then roar it out at every blow, 
‘¢ Maids d’ye want any brick-dust?” 


No kiddy cuts a better dash, 
Or sports @ finer blowing; 
I’m up to all your knowing flash, 
And every rig that’s going: 
I’m known at every Jack ass race, 
For Len so ciean and handy, 
None chews his quid with better grace, 
Or drinks more gin and brandy. 
To make, &c. ‘ 


At our St. Giles’s sheep-head club 
To match me there’s not many, 

I smoke my pipe, toss off my bub, 
And tip my slang with any: 

None there like Ben's up to a trick, 
Or rolls it half so merry, 

Not sandman Joe, lamplighter Dick, 
Or kennel raking Jerry. 

To make, &e. 


Though smear'd with dust, while I can bawl, 
Mine is a life of pleasure, 
Bless’d with my donkey and my Moll, 
I envy no man’s pleasure; 
Though some may call me poor, what then, 
For gold my hand ne’er itches, 
While fill’d the bags of Brick-dust Ben, 
He asks no other riches. 
Te make my donkey nimbly go, 
I baste him with my stick first, 
Then roar it out at every blow, 
** Maids d’ye want any brick-dust?” 


DUSTMAN BILL. 


Attentive listen, while I tell 
My tragicomiic story, 
*Bout Filbert Nan, and Oyster Nell, 
Of Lewkner’s lane the glory, 
Who long in love had rivals-been 
In Dustman Will’s affections, 
And vented oft’ their jealous spleen 
In yilest of reflections. 











One day their planets wish’d them ill, 
And in their rounds it fell so, 

That both should light on happy Will 
While bawling out his ‘* Dust, ho!” 

Now joy resplended in the face 
Of each bedraggled charmer, 

But love soon in the scolding brace 
Inspir’d a passion warmer. 


The dust-cart hero roll’d his quid, 
Stept forward at the motion, 

And with tremendous voice forbid 
The tooth and nail commotion; 

Cries he, ‘my wenches, ever dear, 
Whate’er be your opinions, 

I love ye better both, d’ye hear, 
Than bacco-chew or onions.” 


These rivals in the dustman’s love, 
Their slang began to patter; 
Sweet Nan let fly at Nell the dove, 
And Nell with fury at her: 
Unluckily it chanc’d to hap, 
They left the wares they dealt in, 
And fell from words to pulling cap, 
While lookers-on were pelting. 


** For why my angels thus d’ye fight, 
And deal about such doses, 

Such precious licks from left to right, 
Black eyes and bloody noses?” 

But when that Will his speeches saw 
Not answer his intention, 

He grasp’d them both with mighty paw, 
And quell’d the fierce contention. 


“‘ Why, jealous girls, *tis all my eye, 
Besides ’tis gallows silly, 

No grunter’s truer to his sty, 

* Than is your dustman Billy.” 

eThen taking in each arm a lass, 

This knowing squad so jolly, 

Drank each of gin an honest glass 
To drown their melancholy. 


TINKER TOM. 


Ladies, I’m a man of mettle, 
An honest tinker by my trade, 
I can quickly mend a kettle, 
Nay, I’ve sometimes kettles made; 
Long I sung, and liv’d in clover, 
Till I fell in Cupid’s net, 
Now my jovial hours are over, 
Since J sigh for Brazen Bet. 


Talk you may of courtly ladies, 
Patch’d and painted to the eves, 
But with greater beauty made is 
Bet, who never needs disguise; 
With an air none cease admiring, 
Curling locks as black as jet, 
Eyes with love each bosom firing, 
None can charm like Brazen Bet. 


Love has wrought so much disorder, 
Such 2 hole made in my heart, 
That in spite of skill and solder, 
Baffes all a Tinker’s art. 
I'll away and tell my ditty, 
As a lover, hoping yet, 
I shall move the tender pity 
Of my charming Brazen Bet. 


Should the dear angelic creature, 
Ne’er with frowns my hopes annoy, 
But with smiles of sweet good nature 
Hear her Tinker’s tale with joy, 
Then a fig for earthly treasure, 
When at Hymen’s altar met, 
Love shall crown with lasting pleasure 
Tinker Tom and Brazen Bet. 





POLITE LITERATURE. 


[The ensuing essay completes the series, upon topics of 


Polite Literature, not printed in the common editions 
of Goldsmith’s works. ‘We wished to preserve them 
in this paper as proofs not only of Goldsmith’s power 
of style, but of his taste, judgment, and critical abi- 


lity. ] , 
Verse is an harmonious arrangement of long and 
short syllables, adapted to different ‘kinds of poetry, 


and owes its origin entirely to the measured cadence 
or music, which was used when the first songs or 


hymns were recited. This music, divided into 
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different parts, required a regular return of the same 
measure, and thus every strofihe, anitstrofihe, cr 
stanza, contained the same number of feet. To 
know what constituted the different kinds of rhyth- 
mical feet among theanci ents, with respect to tue 
number and quantity of their syllables, we have 
nothing to do but to consult those who have written 
on grammar and prosody; it is the business of a 
school-master, rather than the accomplishment of 
a Man of Taste. : 

Various essays have been made, in different 
countries to compare the characters of ancient and 
modern versification; and to point out the difference 
beyond any possibility of mistake. But they have 
made distinctions, where in fact there was ho 
difference and left the criterion unobserved. They 
have transferred the name of rhyme to a regular 
repitition of the same sound at the end of the line, 
and set up this vile monotony as the characteristic 
of modern verse, in contradistinction to the feet of 
the ancients, which they pretend the Poetry of 
modern languages will not abmit. 

Rhyme, from the Greek word Pes, is no- 
thing else but number, which was essential to 
the ancient, as well as to the modern, versilica- 
tion. As to the jingle of similar sounds, though 
it was never used by the ancients in any regu- 
lar return in the middle, or at the end of the line, 
and was by no means deemed essential to the versi 
fication yet they did not reject it as a blemish, where 
it occured without the appearance of constraint. 
We meet with it often in the epithets of Homer, 
oA pyvpsoso Beoso....Avez Avdgwv Ayasuver....almost 
the whole first Ode of Anacreon is what we call 
rhyme. The following line of Virgil ha8 been 
admired for the similitude of sound in the first two 
words. 

Ore Arethusa tuo siculis confunditur undis. 

Rythmus, or number, is certainly essential to 
verse, whether in the dead or living languages > 
and the real difference between the two is this: 
the number in ancient verse relates to the feet, and 
in modern Poetry to the syllables; for to assert that 
modern Poetry has no feet, is a ridiculous absurdity, 
The feet, that principally enter into the composition 
of Greek and Latin verses, are either of two or three 
syllables: those of two syliables are either both 
long, as the spondee ; or both short, as the pyrrhic ; 
or one short, and the other Jonz, as the iambic; or 
one long and the other short, as the trochee. Those 


of three syllables are the dactyl, of one long and | 


two short syllables; the anapest, of two short and 
one long ; the tribrachinm, of three short; aid the 
molossus, of three long. 

From the different combinations of these feet, 
restricted to certain numbers, the ancients formed 
their different kinds of verses, such as the hex- 
ameter or heroic, distinguished by six feet dactyls 
and spondees, the fifth being always a dactyl, and 
the last a spondee: ¢ g. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Principi-is. obs-ta, se-ro medi-cina pa-ratur. 
The. pentameter of five feet, dactyis aud spondees, 
or of six, reckoning two caesuras. 
1 2 2 4 5 6 
Cum mala per lon-gas invalu-ere mo-ras. 


They had likewise the iambic of three sorts, the 
dimeter, the trimeter, ‘and the tetrameter, and all 
the different kinds of lyvic verse specified in the 
odes of Sappho, Alcaeus, Anacreon, aud Horace. 
Each of these was distinguished by the number, as 
well as by the ‘species of their feet; so that they 
were doubly restricted. Now all the feet of the 
ancient poetry are stilhfound in the versification 
of living languages; for as cadence was regulated 
by the ear, it was impossible for a man to write 
melodious verse without naturally falling into the 
use of ancient feet, though perhaps he neither 
knows their measure nor denomination. Thus 
Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, and 
all our Poets, abound with dactyls, spondees, tro- 
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chees, anapests &c. which they use indiscriminately 
in all kinds of composition, whether Tragic, Epic, 
Pastoral, or Ode, having in this particular greatly 
the advantage of the ancients, who were restricted 
to particular kinds of feet in particular kinds of 
Verse. If we then are confined with the fetters 
of what is called rhyme they were restricted to 
to particular species of feet ; so that the advantages 
and disadvantages are pretty equally balanced: 
but indeed the English are more free in this par- 
ticular, than any other modern nation. They not 
only use Blank-verse in Tragedy and the Epic, 
but even in Lyric Poetry. Milton’s translation of 
Horace’s Ode to Pyrrha is universally known, and 
generally admired, in our opinion much above its 
merit. ‘There is an Ode extant without Rhyme ad- 
dressed to Evening by the late Mr. Collins much 
more beautiful; and Mr. Warton with some others 
has happly succeeded in divers occasional pieces, 
that are free of this restraint; but the number in 
all of these depends upon the syllables, and not 
upon the feet, which are unlimited. 

It is generally supposed that the genius of the 
English language will not admit of Greek or Latin 
measure; but this, we apprehend, is a mistake 
owing to the prejudice of education. It is im- 
possible that the same measure, composed of the 
same rhymes, should have a good effec upon the 
ear in one language, and a bad effect in another. 
The truth is, we have been accustomed from our 
infancy to the numbers of English Poetry, and 
the very sound and signification of the words dis- 
pose the earto receive them in a certain manner; 
so that its disappointment must be attended with 
a disagreeable sensation. In imbibing the first 
rudiments of education, We acquire, as it were, ano- 
ther ear for the numbers of Greek and Latin 
Poetry, and this being reserved entirely for the 
sounds and signiications of the words, that con- 
stitute those dead languages, will not easily accom- 
modate itself to the sounds of our vernacular tongue, 
though conveyed in the same time and measure. 
In a word Latin and Greek have annexed to them 
the ideas of the ancient measure, from which they 
are not easily disjoined. But we will venture to 
say, this difficuliy might be surmounted by an 
effort of attention anda little practice ; and in that 
case we should in time be as well pleased with En- 
glish as with Latin hexameters. 





says; but 4.3 miscarriage Wis no more than that of 
failing 10 an attempt to introduce a new fashion. The 
failure was not owing to any defect or imperfection in 
the schem-, but to.the want of taste, to the irres- 
solution and ignorance of the public. Without all 
doubt tae ancieat measure, so different from that of 
moderna poetry, must have appeared remarkably 
gacouth to peoole in sengral. who were’ ignorant of 
the classics; and notiing but the cou ienance and 
perseverance of the learned could reconcile them to 
the alteration. We have seen severai jate speci- 
mens of “nelish hexameters and sapphics, so hap- 
pily composed, that by attacuing them to the idea 
of ancient measure, we found them in all respecis 
as melodious and agreeable to the ear, as the works 
of Virgi! and Anacreon, or Horace. 

Though the number of syilables distinguishes 
the nature o! the Enslish verse from that of the 
Greek ond Latin, it constitutes neither harmony, 
grace, norexpression. These must depend upon 
the choice of words, the scat of the accent, the 
pause, and the cadence. The accent, or tone, is 
understood to be an elevation or sinking of the voice 
in reciting: the pause is a rest, that divides the 
verse into two parts, each of them called an hemis- 
tich. The pause and accent in English poetry 
vary occasionally, according to the meaning of the 


sist of an equal number of syllables; and this variety 
is agreeable, as it prevents a dull repetition of regy- 





lar stops, like those in the French versification, 





Sir P. Sidacy is said to have miscarried in his es- | 


words; so that the hemistich does not always con- | 


the middle. The cadence comprehends that yp..- 
cal style which animates every line, that Propriety 
which gives strength and ‘expression, that en 
sity which renders the verse smooth, flowing ag 
harmonious, that significancy which marks ~ 
passions, and in many cases makes the sound ™ 
echotothe sense. The Greek and Latin laney, wy 
in being copious and ductile, are susceptible of i 
variety of cadences, which the living languages tr 
not admit: and of these a reader of any ear a 
judge for himsclf. ; 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


While other booksellers, to gratify thefr ow 
humour, or love of gain, or the public taste, a 
engaged in the republication of novels, plays, and 
poetry, Mr. James Humphreys, of this city, APpears 
to be singularly studious of the interest and wishes 
of mercantile and professional men. He js very 
actively and assidiously engaged in publishing, or 
preparing for press, a number of very valuable 
books, designed for the above class of readers. Ho 
is worthy of the public patronage, not only frem his 
merits as a man and a printer, but because the books 
he selects are such as are judiciously calculated to 
promote the public weal. : 

Edward’s History. of the West-Indies, rendered 
complete by the addition of a ¢hird volume, and 
much historical and biographical matter, by sir 
Wim. Young, is a work of singular value to eve 
merchant, if not to every man in America. It js 
afforded at a price extremely reasonable, and acty. 
ally delivered to subscribers for forty eight dollars 
less than the cost of a London cepy. It is a very 
entertaining, as well as instructive work, and we 
hope the bookseller will be generously requited for 
the toil and risk of a very expensive undertak- 
ing. 

Mr. James Humphreys has published “ Boyer 
on the Diseases of the Bones,” with notes and ad: 
ditional plates. 


with cases and plates’—« ‘he Dictionary of Mer- 
chandize,”—and is making arrangements for the 
publication of some other standard works, which 
we shall notice in due time. 


Richard Cumberland, Esq. the amiable author 
of ihe Observer, West-Indian, &c. is about to 
publish in a quarto volume, adorned with portraits, 
an account of his own life and writings, interspers- 
ed with anecdotes and characters of the most dis- 
tinguished of his contemporaries. 


An Account of the Life and Writings of Dr. 
Beattiy, by William Forbes of Pitsligo Bart, one 
of his executors, including many original letters 
is preparing for the press. It will be embellished 
with an engraving frein a portrait of the doctor by 


t Reynolds. 


Mr. E. H. Seymour is preparing for publication 
emarks on Shakspeare, with various readings from 
the first quavios. The Editor proposes to make 
a new arrangement of the plays, to indicate ¢ram- 
matical anomalies. and to clear up obscurities by 4 
commentary. The work will form two octavo’, 
and will be enriched with remarks selected from 
the MS of the late Lord Chedworth. 


A curious volume will scon be published from 4 
MS written by Dr. Samuel Johnson, containing 
an account of his early years and first recollection 
in infancy. It is the fragment of a larger wor 
and was preserved from the flames by Francis Bar 
ber, the Doctor’s faithful negro servant. The ori 





every line of which is divided by a pause exactly in 


ginal has lately been deposited in the Museum ¢ 
Mr. Wright of Litchfield. 


He kas in the press, “ Hey’s Surgery, illustrated 
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A collection of original Anecdotes of Frederick 
the Great, his family, his court, his ministers, his 
gademies and his literary friends, the result of 
pwenty years familiar intercourse with that prince, 
fom the pen of M. Thiebalt, will be shortly pub- 
shed in English. The plan of the work will be 
similar to Boswell’s Johnson, 


Mr. Hayley has published a beautiful volume of 
original ballads, founded principally on anecdotes 
derived from the history of Animated Nature. 

MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Atatime, when forms of government are can- 
yssed in every beer-house and bandied about by 
every booby, it is worth while to observe what a 
great *statesman has advanced concerning that sub- 
jecte 

Until now, we have seen no examples of consi- 

derable demecracies, The ancients were better ac- 
quainted with them. Not being wholly unread in 
the authors, who had seen the most of those con- 
stitutions, and who best understood them, | cannet 
help concurring with their opinion, than an absolute 
democracy is not to be reckoned among the legitimate 
forms of government. It is the corrupfision and dege- 
neracy, and not the sound constitution of a republic. 
Aristotle observes, that a democracy has many 
striking points of resemblance with a tyranny. In 
ademocracy, the majority of the citizens is capa- 
ble of exercising the most cruel oppressions upon 
the minority whenever strong divisions prevail in 
that mode of polity, as they often must; and 
oppression of the minority will extend to far great- 
er numbers, and will be carried on with much 
greater fury than can ever be apprehended from the 
dominion of a’single sceptre. In such a popular 
persecution, individual sufferers are in a much 
more deplorable situation than in any other. Un- 
der a cruel prince they have the balmy compassion 
of mankind to assuage the smart of their wounds: 
they have the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous constancy under their sufferings. 
But those, who are subjected to wrong under mul- 
titudes are deprived.of all external consolation. 
They seem deserted by mankind, overpowered by 
a conspiracy of their whole species. The demo- 
cratic commonwealth is the foodful nurse of ambi- 
tion: under the other forms it meets with many 
restraintse Whenever in states, which have hada 
iemocratic basis, the legislators have attempted to 
pul restraints upon ambition, their methods were 
as violent, as in the end they were ineffectual; as 
violent indeed as any the most jealous despotism 
could invent. The ostracism could not very long 
save itself, and much less the state it was meant to 
guard from the attempts of ambition, one of the 
natural, inbred, incurable distempers of a powerful 
democracy. 





The Edinburgh reviewers, aided by all the pow- 
ers of wit, have, in the following article, most suc- 
cessfully ridiculed the sleefiy style. 

Anniversary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, 
by M. Langford, D. D. | 

An accident which happened to the gentleman 
tngaged in reviewing this sermon proves, in the 
most striking manner, the importance of this Cha- 
lity for restoring to life, persons in whom the vital 
power is suspended. He was discovered with Dr. 
Lang ford’s discourse lying before him, in a state of 
the most profound sleet, trom’ which he could not, by 
‘ly means, be awakened for a great length of time. 
by attending, however, to the rules prescribed by 
the Humane. Society, flinging in the smoke of 
tobacco, applying hot flannels, and carefully remov- 
ing the discourse itself to a great distance, the critic 
Yas restored to his disconsolate brothers. 


—— 





* Burke. | 
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The only account he could give of himself was, 
that he remembered reading on regularly till he 
came to the following pathetic description of a 
drowned tradesman; beyond which he recollects 
nothing. 

* But to the individual himself, as a man, let us 
add, the interruption to all the temporal business in 
which his interest was engaged. To him, indeed, 
now apparently lost, the world is as nothing. But 


it seldom happens that man can live for himself 


alone. Socicty parcels out its concerns in various 
connexions; and from one head issue waters, which 
run down in many channels. The spring being 
suddenly cut off, what confusion must follow in the 
streams, which have flowed from its source. It may 
be, that all the expectations reasonably raised of 
approaching prosperity to those who have embarked 
in the same occupation may alone disappear; and 
the important interchange of commercial faith be 
broken eff, before it could be brought to any advan- 
lageous conclusion.’ 

The extract will suffice for the style of the ser- 
mon. ‘lhe charity itself is above all praise. 

In Southey’s very lively and elegant letters, des- 
criptive of a short ramble through a section of 
Spain, we meet with some interesting specimens 
of Spanish poetry, which are often well translated 
by our sprightly traveller. The ensuing fable is 
the production of a celebrated genius, and a modern 
writer. The translation will amuse the reader. It 
is much in the spirit of the original. 


FABULA LITERARIA. 


E! Burro Flautista. 
Esta Fabulilla 
Salga bien, o mal 
Me ha occurrido ahora 
Por casualidad. 


Cerca de unos prados 
Que hay en mi lugar 
Passaba un Borrico 

, Por casualidad. 


Una flauta en Mos 
Hallo, que un Zagal 
Se dexo olvidada 
Por casualidad. 


Acercose a olerla 
El dicho animal; 
Y dio un resoplido 
Por casualidad. 


En Ja flauta el ayre 
See hubo de cola; 
Y sono la flauta 
Por casualidad. 


Oh! dixo el Borrico, 
Que bien se tocar! 
Y diran que es mala 
La misica asnal. 


Asnal reglas del arte 
Borri quitos hay 
Que una vez aciertan 
Por casualidad. 


THE MUSICAL ASS. 


Judge, gentle reader, as you will, 
If this short tale be good or ill: 

No hours in studying it were spent, 
It just occur’d by accident. 


As strolling out, I saunter’d o’er 
The fields, that lie around my door, 
An Ass across the meadow bent 
His heedless way by accident. 


A careless shepherd boy had trod, 
But just before the very road, 
And, on other thoughts intent, 
Dropt his flute by acccident. 


The Ass, as he beheld it, goes 

To search it with inquiring nose; 

And, breathing hard, the strong breath went 
Down the flute by accident. | 


i 





) 


~~ 





The air, in rushing to get free, 
Awoke the voice of Harmony; 

And, through the hollow channel, sent 
Sweet melodies by accident. 


The shrill notes vibrate soft and clear, 
Along his longitude of ear. 

‘¢ Bravo!” exclaims the raptur’d brute, 
‘* How masterly I play the flute!” 


And hast thou, reader, never known 

Some star-blest blockhead, like friend John, 
Who, following upon Folly’s scent, 
Stumbled on Truth, by accident. 


The Connecticut wits are singularly successful 
in their parodies of the metre of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, and Tate‘and Brady. The following 
from a New-Haven paper is easy and humorous. 


Teach me the measure of the gin, 
Thou dealer of the dram, 

I would survey the glass within, 
And learn how drunk I am. 


A gill is all that we can boast, 
A dram or two in time, 

Man is a drunken dog at most, 
In all his flower and prime. 


See the vain race of drunkards reel, 
Like Indians o’er the plain, 

They rage, they fight, they cheat and steal, 
But all their noise is vain. 


Some walk the crack to make a show, 
Some roll upon the floor, 
Some pay the bill they know not how, 
. And straight they see no more. 


What should I wish or wait for then, 
From brandy, gin or rum? 

They make our expectations vain, 
And plague the folks at home. 


Now I forbid my foolish hope, 
My love of grog recal, 

I give my drunken frolics up, 
And make my home my all. 


The following is the most beautiful French ver- 
sion extant ef Petrarch’s celebrated Ode to the 
fountain Valclausa, memorable both from the lays 
of a poet, and from the partiality of Laura. 


Claire fontaine, onde amiable, onde pure 
Ou la bsauié, qui consume mon coeur, 
Seule beauté qui soit dans la nature, 
Des feux du jour evite la chaleur; 
Arbre heureux, dont le feuillage 
Agité par les Zephirs 
La couvris de son ombrage 
Qui rapelles mes soupirs 
En rapellant son image. 
Ornemens de ces bords et filles du matin, 
Vous dont je suis jaloux, vos moins brillantes qu’ Ell¢ 
Fleurs qu’ elle embellissait, quand yous touchez son sein 
Rossignols dont la voix est moins deuce et moins belle 
Air devenu plus pur, aderable sejour, 
Immortalise par ses charmes 
Lieux dangereaux et chers ou de ses tendres armes 
L’amour a blessé tous mes sens 
Ecoutez mes derniers accens 
Recevez mes derniers larmes. 


Epigram, on the vending counterfeit gilt buttons, 
instead of the real article. 


That Guilt has punishment to fear, 
It stands on reason’s ground; 

But where no guilt did e’er appear, 
Who can be guilty found? 


Then on what grounds, logicians say, 
Is this strange doctrine built, 

That Button guilders guilt betray, 
In works quite free from gi't. 


For if by want of gilt they show, 
How much to guilt they’re prone, 

Tis passing strange that guilt should flow 
From giltless works alone, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. O_pscHoOL, 


The following is an attempt to render in English verse, 
an extract from St. Pierre’s “* Arcadia.” It is the 
song of King Bardus, in praise of letters. The idea 
in the third and fourth lines will not be found in the 
original, and we have omitted the concluding lines, 
because, in our opinion, they derogated from the dig- 
nity of the whole. On account of these liberties, per- 
haps it may not deserve the name of a translation; 
but, as it is, we submit it to you, to publish, if you 
think proper, or, if you disapprove, to destroy it with- 
out ceremony. Dactyl and Comma. 

Cambridge, May Ist. 1805. 


Behold these simple figures, and adore 

The magic power, which can the dead restore, 
Preserve a thought, while empires pass away, 
And rescue former ages from decay. 

Our father’s thoughts, a thousand years ago, 
They to our wondering eyes correctly show; 
And thousands hence, what we perform to day, 
They to our wondering children will convey. 
The swiftest arrow does not fly so far, 

‘The lance more feebly wings the missile war. 
They reach the man, who, on the dizzy height 
Unmov’d can view the forceless arrow’s flight, 
They penetrate the head (a bloodless wound) 
Though brazen helmets may the head surround, 
And the thick cuirass, which repels the dart, 
Cannot prevent their access to the heart. 
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Mr. O1.pscHooL, 
The following was written a short time since, when, on 
account of eur misfortunes, we had almost concluded 
to close business in the /iterary dine, and apply tea 


C. 





profession and Plutus for assistance. 
Dactyl and Coma. 


ODE TO PLUTUS. 


Thou, son of Ceres, who with golden rod 
Scourgest the world, to whom all mortals nod, 
Befriend thy suppliant, who, on bended knee 
Abjures Apollo, and implores of thee 
One potent bag full of thy shining ore; 
And I, while others call thee lame and blind, 
Will praise the brightness of thine eyes, and find 
A charming, nameless something in thy gait, 
More graceful than Apolio’s, whom I hate; 
For what are all his harps, his swans, his bows, 
His arrows, shields, and hawks, and sunbright 
eyes, 
His burning laurels, and divining crows, 
And marble sta¢ues;—more than these I prize 
Thy shining medals, and thy golden store. 


I once espoused unfriended merit’s cause; 
And shar'd my little pittance, with a sigh 
Te think I could not all her wants supply; 
But now, her tear no tear of pity draws, 
And if she wishes dinners, or applause, 
To virtue’s modest dunces she may fly. 
I once despis’d the wealthy, ignorant clown, 
Whose pride it was, on low born worth to frewn, 
And every fine emotion to conceal ; 
Who, should some bard the meed of merit gain, 
Which he, with all his skill, bad sought in vain, 
Laughs at th’ applause, which he could not obtain, 
And sneers at tenderness he cannot feel. 
But now I see my error, and would mend, 
For wealth, I find, deserves unbounded sway, 
I now would call that wealthy fool my friend, 
And frown my former humble friends away; 
Nor more will value learning for its rust, 
But take thy medals, though without a crust. 


Let others preach the blessings of content, 
Domestic happiness, and mutual love; 
But I prefer the eagle* to the dove, 

And love for love enjoy, in cent fer cent. 





* Here, we presume, our author does not mean the 
symbol of the independence and energy of our government; 
but the golden representative of ten dollars. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


Without thy aid, what are those boasted toys, 
Of calm contentment, and a pleasing wife, 
Perpetual bliss, and Jove that lasts for life? 

They’re nought but shadows of imagin’d joys. 

Domestic happiness, that pretty maid, 

By poets in such lovely robes array’d, 

Up to her knees must wade in dust and dirt; 
And starving children cry in vain for bread, 
And calm content, scarce shelter’d with a shed, 

Must make himself content, without a shirt. 
Unless thy bounty chase away the fiend 
Of want, even everlasting love must end. 


Then, beunteous Plutus, I'll confess thy sway, 
And since to verse thy smiles are now resign’d, 
For well thou knowest to poverty “tis join’d, 

Instruct me how thy statutes to obey. 

And I, should’st thou command, will lay aside 

The honest independence, and the pride, 

Which. Nature gave me, and, through all her wiles, 
That phantom, Popularity, pursue, 

And court the senseless rabble with my smiles, 
And press their hands, and sweetly “ how d’ye 

do?” 

And even I would flatter, and whene’er 
The rustic simpleton displays his wit, 

I will laugh loudest at the lucky hit, 
And hide with most address the inward sneer. 


And should I thus succeed thy smiles to gain, 
Should’st thou consent my empty bags to fill, 
I still will bow allegiance to thy reign, 
And love thy gold, and—ask thy favours still. 
For wealth can purchase honour, wisdom, wit, 
Can yield with Fashion’s gold the face of brass, 
Make impudence for true politeness pass, 
And worth, and merit, to its power submit. 
Then, Plutus, give me wealth, and I will quit 
That god of ballad-mongers, on whose mount, 
His starving votaries find no golden mines 
To cheer their weary passage, and whose fount 
Affords no generous Care-dispelling wines; 
And I will fly to thee, who givest gold, 
For all the sweets of life for this are sold. 
C. 


FOR THE POP? FOLIO. 
PROLOGUE, 


[Speken by Mr. Wigneil, on the opening of a Theatre 
In the City Hotel, after the expiration of the ten 
years prescribed for the removal of the seat of Govern- 
ment to Washington. ] 


Thank heaven! ten tedious anxious years are past, 
And here we’ve all together met at last. 

The Grecian States ambitious to destroy, 

Took the same time to level cloud capt Troy. 
‘Their Hero by subverting sought his praise, 
Our Patriot’s nobler glory was te raise— 

Let other nations look to Greece and Rome, 
Columbia’s bright examples are at home; 

W hate’er is great or good we fii:d in one, 

All virtues join’d to form a Washington. 
Heaven partial seem’d occasions to dispense, 
Pleas’d to untold his vast preeminence. 
Exulting thought—why thus appear distress’d, 
But ah! you feel the most who knew him best. 
Mourn not, but thankful that his life was spar‘d 
So long, enjoy the blessings he prepar’d. 

As planetary systems move on high, 

Rul’d by the Almighty’s law of harmony; 
These states in ceaseless unity shall roll, 
Sway’d by the plans of his inspired soul. 


To day we’ll make you weep my mimic play, 
For tears are tributes which delight must pay; 
Expand your tuckers ye sigh-swelling: fair, 
Unfurl your fans, your handkerchiefs prepare, 
Catch the soft moments ye enamour’d beaus, 
Arrest the tear-drop trembling as it flows. 
Sweet sensibility, the soul endears, 

And beauty shes a lustre most in tears.— 














Well, faith we’ve form’d a tolerable stage, 

*T will do for Comic glee or Tragic rage, 

But there (fointing to fit and boxes) the city popu. 
lates so quick, 

I fear you’ve stow’d yourselves away too thick; 

Ladies you smile, as if the crowding pleas’d, 

Sure your fine frames must tremble to be squeez'g, 


This grand Hotel for Epicures design’d, 

Now makes provision only for the mind, 

A bad exchange you'll say, solids for air, 
Who’s he that whispers it is city fare? 

Sir, you’re a poet, and delight forsooth, 

Rather to deal in fiction than in truth, 

Those ruddy cheeks evince the air is fine, 

And those plump sides shew on the best you dine, 


Though now our corps rather too thin appears, 
This central spot shall draw forth volunteers; 

If power’s their wish to monarchies we'll raise them, 
If fame, ’twere ample sure for you to praise them, 
If death and glory here they may be slain, 
And, what is betier, rise to life again. 

Their country’s service, (to a generous mind 
That first incentive) true they cannot find; 

And yet we act no despicable part, 

Who gladden life and meliorate the heart. 

At first behold us with indulgent eye, 

And soon with zeal we’ll-every want supply. 
‘Thus too this city all things shall acquire, 
Which fancy cam suggest, or heart desire. 


The dreadful floods which did such damage here, 
Have been to us peculiarly severe— 

Our woods, our temples, gone beyond repair, 
Our gorgeous palaces they did not spare, 

The storm has swept—our canvass almost bare. 
lor this deficiency we’ll soon atone, 

Would you could build as fast with brick and stone, 
If various tongues from building could disable, 
Your houses must ef course have stopp'd like Babel. 
The sword, the bayonet, the cannon’s roar 

Drive arts and science to this peaceful shore; 
Dutch, Jrish, Germans, French, all hither flee 
Vo enjoy the blessed fruits of liberty— 


With your permission— [dell rings] Hark! I’m 
caJl’d away, 

That bell cuts short the best I had to sayy 

Accept the will I pray you for the deed, 

For this on all occasions we must plead— 

By your indulgence only we succeed. 


r. 


EPiGRAMS. 
A Leandro y Hero. 


Quando el mar paso Leandro 

Por ver & su dulce prenda, 

Y se sintié de las olas 

Oprimido, y ya sin fuerzas; 

Cuentan que las dixo, viendo 

Su inexorable violencia: 

Perdonadme mientras voy; 

Sepuliadme quando vuelva. 
A Heraclito y Democrito, 

Aguel Filosofo rie; 

Este Hora: aquel contemplo 

Lo comico de fa vida; 

Este lo tragico de ella. 


*,” A translation is requested. 
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